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THE FURNESS VARIORUM 

As everyone knows, the lamented death of Dr. Furness, St., 
brought out a widespread expression of the hope that, since a 
single editorship of all the plays was no longer possible, a 
committee of competent scholars might now be appointed to 
publish the remaining volumes in the "New Variorum Edition 
of Shakespeare" as rapidly as possible, inasmuch as the need 
for them is great and the present rate of production hopelessly 
slow. Mr. Furness, Jr., however, elected to take up and carry 
on his father's work single-handed, and no one was in a position 
to challenge his decision. It is the purpose of the present article 
to prove, on the basis of a careful examination of the Variorum 
Julius Ccesar, that there are reasonable grounds for setting 
aside the decision of Mr. Furness and entrusting the series 
forthwith to some suitably chosen corps of editors. 

It happens that the present writer reviewed (for the pur- 
poses of a general periodical's public) the Variorum edition of 
Julius Ccesar, by Mr. Furness, Jr., when it first came out, and 
that he then made certain unfavorable criticisms, which are still 
valid, calling for a systematic rearrangement of the method of 
presentation and for the insertion of a detailed table of contents. 
For instance, the Preface at present gives a brief critique of the 
text, a discussion of the sources and probable date of composi- 
tion, some comment on certain characters in the play and its 
later history, and some general aesthetic criticism; but the ten- 
page commentary on the Dramatis Personam and the four-page 
footnote on the title and opening stage-directions cover much 
the same ground, and then the Appendix exhausts each of these 
fields separately. So the material is handled in three distinct 
treatments, all having many points in common but each con- 
taining some points which the others lack: and the Index does 
not save the situation, for the Preface is not indexed. A change 
in the editorial management would afford a favorable oppor- 
tunity for introducing necessary reforms here in the matter of 
orderly and convenient presentation. Far more important, 
however, than this general impression that a change in the 
publishing policy would prove beneficial, is the mass of detailed 
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evidence accumulated by the present writer in the course of a 
closer examination of the volume occasioned by his editing 
Julius CcRsar for the Yale Shakespeare 1 and collating Mr. W. A. 
White's six post-Restoration quarto editions for a further article 
that he now has in hand. This evidence of Mr. Furness' 
unfitness for his task may be considered under six headings: 
errors in the use of the English language, errors in judgment, 
errors in fact, bibliographical errors, typographical errors, and 
errors in collation. And these charges really seem to need 
demonstration somewhat in extenso, for Mr. S. A. Tannenbaum, 
whose excellent review in The Dial for July 16, 1913, exposed 
so many of Mr. Furness' inaccuracies, still accorded the volume 
much more praise than blame and actually gave it a clean bill 
of health in this concluding verdict: "On the whole, the volume 
before us is one of the best editions of this play that has 2 ever 
been published, and a worthy fellow to its predecessors in the 
'Furness Variorum Shakespeare.' " The following array of 
evidence should show how far Mr. Furness falls short of deserv- 
ing this commendation for the way in which he has performed 
his task. 

I. Errors in the Use of the English Language 

The Preface exhibits numerous deplorable solecisms and 
infelicities. For instance, a long and ill-balanced sentence on 
the second page concludes with this anacoluthon: "and it was 
not until Halliwell in 1865 pointed out a passage in Weever's 
Mirror of Martyrs, published in 1601, wherein there is a refer- 
ence to the speeches of Brutus and Mark Antony on the death 
of Caesar, and, though Weever does not mention Shakespeare's 
play, his use of the word 'ambitious' as that of Brutus, and his 
saying how Mark Antony by his eloquence showed Caesar's 
virtues, point pretty clearly to the fact that he had before him 
the memory of a very striking scene." Ten lines below, this 
awkward sentence appears: "It is, I think, well-nigh impossible 
to assign the date within limits closer than these two years, 

1 The Yale Shakespeare, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

2 None of Mr. Tannenbaum's findings against Mr. Furness will be reprinted 
in the present article; the reader is therefore referred to The Dial, vol. LV, no. 
650, for important corroborative evidence in this case. 
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1599 to 1601, and, therefore, accept that period as its time of 
composition" — where the early parenthetical "I" is suddenly 
called upon to do duty as subject of the last clause. On the next 
page, various sins against the principles of punctuation, symme- 
try, and mere intelligibility are committed in this fragment of a 
sentence: "this for two reasons, first, Skeat's text is that of the 
edition of 1603, and it is at times interesting to note the slight 
verbal changes between the two editions; secondly, for conven- 
ience of reference; the chapter divisions as in Skeat's work are 
entirely absent in the earlier edition. " On page x this crudity 
occurs: "Shakespeare's tragedy was the first of all his works to 
be translated into German, and through which he became first 
known in Germany" (read: "and was the one through which 
he first became"). Faulty sentences also disfigure the rest of 
the volume — such as the 'comma-sentence': "Capell's objec- 
tion is, I think, apposite, he says: 'This refinement upon a 
thought,' etc." (205); clause punctuated as sentence (225); 
'comma-sentence' (242); clumsily ambiguous phrasing (281, 
line 17); general amorphousness and incoherence, third sen- 
tence in second paragraph, and third in third paragraph (463). 
Violations of idiom in the use of prepositions are common; 
while at times Mr. Furness apparently even misquotes his 
authorities in order to be ungrammatical — as on page 253, 
"The abandonment of his principles form part of his tragic 
failure"; and page 297, "That of 1603 is the worse printed 
of the three early editions." Similarly, on page 25, Grant 
White's statement that "the poet was led" into a mistake is 
transmuted by Mr. Furness into "lead." In view of these 
deplorable lapses in mere elementary literacy, one feels more 
than the usual distaste for the affectation and would-be elegance 
of "Be it understood," "Whether it were that in Shakespeare's 
Julius Ccesar who shall say?, " " Within the last twenty-five 
years the text of Shakespeare is become so settled," etc., etc. 
One closing illustration of the peril involved in too complacently 
assuming a virtue when one has it not may be instructive: 
on pages 276, 277, in the footnotes on V, v, 85, 86, 87, Mr. 
Furness prints The Baron's Wars, five times over, thus mis- 
representing three different authorities (Steevens, Malone, and 
White: who all, of course, modernize the title correctly as 
The Barons' Wars) and contributing one original misuse (in his 
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own bracketed comment); and he adds a final slip, in "ed. 
Gifford')." for "ed. Gifford).' " Here, then, it is peculiarly 
repugnant to us to find Mr. Furness essaying, quite unneces- 
sarily, to criticize Malone's English in part of this very passage 
— thus: "An edition of his poems was published in 1602, but 
it did not contain The Baron's Wars"[thus, Mr. Furness — not 
Malone] "in any form. They [Qu. it}] first appeared with that 
name in the edition of 1608." Now, really, this was pretty 
small game for Mr. Furness, in any case; further, his own 
lapses, in general and in this very context, do not justify him 
in assuming the attitude of a purist; and finally, after all, 
Malone's plural pronoun is perfectly defensible from the 
standpoints of grammar and established usage, while logically 
it is even commendable since it avoids ambiguity, for Mr. 
Furness' "it" might well refer, like the "it" in the preceding 
sentence, to "An edition" — or momentarily confuse the 
reader into supposing so. 

II. Errors in Judgment 
The careful user of this volume soon loses confidence in 
Mr. Furness' editorial and critical judgment. Mr. Furness 
seems to accept unquestioningly the validity of the MS read- 
ings from Collier's annotated folio, and the authority of Steev- 
ens' mysterious "old black letter" volumes (cf. pp. 467, 103, 
and 186). He tells us magisterially (p. 225) that Desdemona's 
glorious dying "lie," to shield Othello, is "to a certain extent, 
pardonable " ! In the second paragraph of the Preface he admits 
the existence of differing versions of Shakespeare's text before 
1623, and then on page 140 naively argues that because a 
certain passage appears in a certain form in the 1623 Folio it 
therefore could never have appeared in any other form in an 
earlier version; and he immediately follows up this naivete by 
the further curiously simple-minded demonstration that 
Wright's direct reference to Drummond's famous mot actually 
refers to that very mot by Drummond ! The very first sentences 
of the Preface, in fact, are ominously undiscerning : "The 
earliest text . . . that of the First Folio ... is markedly 
free from corruptions," we are told — so free, indeed, that "we 
may almost say that in but one or two instances would an 
earlier Quarto text be required to render any doubtful readings 
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more sure. " But aside from the nine " Emendations Adopted 
in the Text of the Cambridge Edition, " given on page 281 (a 
typically inaccurate and incomplete list, incidentally), there 
are of course many other much-mooted cruces, such as "He 
should not humour me" (p. 55), "Who glaz'd upon me (p. 59), 
"The Genius, and the mortall instruments" (p. 81), "For if 
thou path" (p. 85), "if not the Face of men" (p. 90), and so 
on at similarly brief intervals throughout, as well as the larger 
problems raised by Brutus' soliloquy (p. 73), the two reports 
of Portia's death in the quarrel scene (Act IV, Scene iii), the 
conflicting statements of Brutus about suicide (Act V, Scene i), 
and the peculiar omission of the names of the speakers of certain 
lines on pages 199 and 268. Leo, in "Shakespeare-Notes," 
gives more space to conjectural emendations in the text of 
Julius Casar than to those in eleven others of the twenty plays 
considered; and Leo's work is listed in Mr. Furness' bibliogra- 
phy. So after a careful consideration of these facts, the student 
will probably dissent from Mr. Furness' undiscerning repetition 
of the traditional verdict on the purity of the text and will rather 
prefer to accept Professor C. F. T. Brooke's more judicious 
appraisal ("Shakespeare's Principal Plays," Century Co., 
N. Y., 1914, p. 443) : "The first printed version of Julius Cesar 
is that found in the 1623 Folio, which is the only basis for the 
modern editions. In such cases it is usual for editors to remark 
that the text is particularly free from error, since there are 
comparatively few Folio readings which cannot be given some 
sensible interpretation when no conflicting version exists. 
Only when there are several divergent texts is it possible to 
guess how far the Folio misrepresents the poet's manuscript." 
Sometimes difficulties are ignored which so elaborate an 
edition should remove by adequate interpretation; e.g., "and 
leive you so" (p. 215), "They could be content To visit other 
places, and come down" (pp. 239, 240), "And may'st be 
honour'd, being Cato's Sonne" (p. 268), etc. Again, why is not 
the modern location given for every scene, instead of only part 
of the time (cf. Ill, iii, e.g.)? And why are we not told what 
the symbols "Cam.+ " (p. 8, et pas.) and "Glo.+ " (pp. 69, 
179, 206, etc.) signify? And why should not the correction, 
"Calpurnia" for " Calphurnia, " be made once for all in the 
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Textual Note on page 8, instead of being repeated on pages 24, 
44, and (with a new list of editions) 113, but omitted on pages 
119, 122, and 123? Finally, it seems very poor judgment to tell 
us so little about the text iself: i.e., about the "Collier," "Quin- 
cy," and "Southern" MS. emendations; about Singer's "neat 
and accurate MS. transcript of the play, made in the reign of 
Charles II" (p. 86); and about Jaggard's provocative early 
MS. version (cf. "Shakespeare Bibliography," Wm. Jaggard, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1911, p. 319). 

III. Errors in Fact 
Misstatements or inaccuracies in the mere marshalling of 
elementary facts are not infrequent. For example, it is not 
true that the Dramatis Personse were " First given imperfectly 
by Rowe," as asserted on page one: the list was given ("imper- 
fectly," too!) in all six quarto editions, which antedated Rowe's 
first by from 25 to 18 years. It is not true that "distraught" 
is no longer used (p. 218). It cannot be true that "Skeat's 
text is that of the edition of 1603" (p. vii), if "Skeat . . . 
adopted the text of 1612" (p. 297). Similarly, when we read 
(p. 69) that the Cambridge editors printed "In favour's," 
and (p. 281) that they printed "in favor's," we cannot accept 
both statements as true. Another kind of misstatement 
figures in the announcement of the importance of Cicero's 
letters as apparently Mr. Furness' own discovery (p. viii), 
when credit should have been given to Boas, " Shakespeare and 
his Predecessors," 1896, p. 465 N. Finally, as an illustration 
of several different varieties of inaccuracy, consider this single 
sentence (p. 438): "Among the fifteen old plays enumerated by 
Downes, the prompter, as forming the repertoire of the King's 
Company at the Theatre Royal between 1660 and 1830, 
Julius Casar, with one or two other of Shakespeare's plays, is 
mentioned. " In the first place, of course, Downes's record runs 
to 1706 only, not to 1830; in the second place, according to 
Downes "the King's Company at the Theatre Royal" was not 
established until 1682, while the reference to Julius Casar 
places the play in the repertory of "his Majesty's Company 
of Comedians in Drury Lane," headed by Killigrew and acting 
between 1660 and 1682; and in the third place, "the fifteen old 
plays" (including Casar, Othello, and Henry IV) which com- 
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prised "their Principal Old Stock Plays" are accorded more 
than bare "enumeration" by Downes, for their casts are 
given at some length: it is a subsidiary list of twenty-one plays 
that baldly "mentions" the titles alone (including Titus and 
Merry Wives, but not Casar). 

IV. Bibliographical Errors 

There are serious errors of omission in this volume, from 
the bibliographical standpoint. The failure to mention Jag- 
gard's "Bibliography," Anders' useful compendium "Shake- 
speare's Books," and the Furnivall-Munro "Allusion Book" 
is extraordinary, but the failure to mention Binz's article in 
Anglia, 1899, establishing a performance of Casar in 1599, is 
simply inexcusable. Despite the quotation from Genest, on 
page 238, there is no indication anywhere that Mr. Furness 
recognized a quarto edition earlier than 1691; there were 
however, five quarto editions before 1691, one of them definitely 
dated 1684 (cf. the Pollard-Bartlett "Census"). And why 
should Downes be omitted? 

There are also errors of commission. Mr. Furness has 
difficulties with his French accents. "Awglia" and "Macau- 
ley" are careless slips. Why not retain the spellings preferred 
by the various authors in their titles? Bradley wrote " Shake- 
spearean, " not " Shakespearian " ; Hazlitt wrote " Shakespear's"" 
not "Shakespeare's"; Leo wrote "Shakespeare-Notes," with a 
hyphen. Genest's record stops at 1830, not 1832. And where 
so many excellent works are necessarily excluded through lack 
of space, why should H. W. Mabie's popular rechauffe be men- 
tioned? 

One serious error in judgment is the failure to give the date 
of the first edition of the works listed. Mr. Furness professes 
in his "Plan of the Work, Etc." (p. 465) to give variorum 
Notes "at times as illustrations of the History of Shakespearian 
criticism": surely a very obvious way to illustrate this history 
is to tell a student when the various works in a selected bibliog- 
raphy of the most important authorities first appeared. We 
don't so much mind being a few years out in the cases of Baynes, 
Bradley, Craik, Hunter, Moulton, and others, but we do object 
to such darkening of counsel as dates Coleridge's "Notes and 
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Lectures" 1874, Cary's "Dante" New York, 1852, Minto's 
"Characteristics" Boston, 1901, and Froude's "Caesar," New 
York, n.d.l 

V. Typographical Errors 

Some slips that might be considered merely typographical 
have been listed under the preceding headings, and some of 
those classified below under our sixth heading might well be 
included here; Mr. Tannenbaum, too, has pointed out many 
others, in the Dial; but there still remain plenty of specimens 
of Mr. Furness' amazing carelessness in this particular. 

In the text: I, hi, 103, "Not" should be "Nor." II, ii, 93, 
"shall" should be "will." Ill, i, 321, "Qctavius" should be 
"Octavius." IV, ii, 8, "He greets we well" should be "He 
greets me well. " 

In the textual notes: On I, i, 70: "Cam.+," should be 
"Cam.+." On I, i, 71: "Cam.+." should be "Cam.+," 
On II, i, 85: the first F 4 should be F 2. On II, i, 231: the 
reference belongs to line 230. On II, i, 341: "who' there 
that" should read "who's there that." On III, i, 319, 320: 
the reference belongs to lines 318, 319. On IV, iii, 62: the 
reference belongs to line 63. On IV, iii, 155, 159: "Lucillius" 
should read "Lucilius. " On V, iv, 10: a line is missing, giving 
the list of editors who assign this speech to Lucilius. 

In the footnotes: On I, ii, 71: for"). 72"read"l. 73." On 
II, i, 219: for "De Quincy" read "De Quincey." On III, i: 
'capitoP lacks the closing quotation-mark. On IV, i, 53, 54: 
for II, ii, 228, read III, i, 228. On IV, iii, 28: for "Capells' " 
read "Capell's." On IV, iii, 161: for "illusion" read "allu- 
sion"! 

In the Appendix: the accentuation of "Mezieres," page 
388, differs radically from that adopted in the Bibliography, 
page 471. Page 467, line 16: "all subsequent" might better 
be printed in italics. Page 472, line 39: the period after Text 
should be deleted. Pages 476, line 6, and 477, line 6, second 
columns: for "De Quincy" read "De Quincey." Page 477, 
last line in first column: for " intensitively " read "intensively." 
Page 479, line 15, first column: for "Indiretion" read "Indirec- 
tion." Page 480, line 6, first column: for " Miribilia" read 
" Mirabilia." Page 481, fourteenth line from bottom of first 
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column: for "Rhewny" read "Rhewmy. " Page 482, line 4, 
first column: insert comma after "stock." 

VI. Errors in Collation 
It is a pity that Mr. Furness tamely followed his predeces- 
sors in practically ignoring the six post-Restoration quartos, 
for had he collated them he might have enriched his edition 
with many interesting new readings as well as by recording 
the earliest appearances of many readings at present credited 
to eighteenth century editors as original emendations; and he 
might likewise have avoided several errors. On page 122, e.g., 
in the footnote on II, ii, 114, he wrongly asserts that "the 
reading of all the Quartos is proceedings," whereas in the 
copies that I have examined 3 the First and Sixth Quartos, 
dated 1684 and 1691 respectively, agree with the four Folios 
in eliminating the final "s." Again, on page 85, in the textual 
note and footnote on II, i, 95, he follows the Cambridge Editors 
and R. G. White in asserting that the Quarto of 1691 reads 
hath, whereas in the copies that I have examined 4 it is only the 
Fourth Quarto, undated, that reads hath, while the Sixth Quar- 
to, of 1691, agrees with the First, Second, Third, and Fifth 
Quartos, and the four Folios, in reading path. Now the Pollard- 
Bartlett " Census" credits Mr. Furness with the ownership of a 
1691 Quarto, and it is entirely possible that his copy — like 
those cited by the Cambridge Editors and R. G. White — 
actually contains this variant reading; but surely it is also 
possible that the Cambridge Editors and R. G. White consulted 

3 On this point I have consulted, through the courtesy of various owners or 
librarians, three copies of Q 1 (Mr. W. A. White's, Mr. M. J. Perry's, and the 
Boston Public Library's), four copies of Q 2 (Mr. W. A. White's, Mr. H. E. 
Huntington's, the Elizabethan Club's, and the Boston Public Library's [this 
last copy Miss H. C. Bartlett apparently rejects as a facsimile reproduction, not 
a genuine original; one hesitates to disagree with so formidable a bibliographer, 
but one would like to consider the evidence before accepting the verdict]), three 
copies of Q 3 (Mr. W. A. White's, Mr. H. E. Huntington's, and the Yale Univer- 
sity Library's), three copies of Q 4 (Mr. W. A. White's, the Boston Public Libra- 
ry's, and the New York Public Library's), one copy of Q 5 (Mr. W: A. White's: 
only two others have been identified), and four copies of Q 6 (Mr. W. A. White's, 
Mr. M. J. Perry's, the Boston Athenaeum's, and the Boston Public Library's). 

4 On this point, in addition to the copies listed in Note 3, 1 have also been 
enabled, through the courtesy of his Secretary, Miss Morris, to consult Mr. 
D. P. Kingsley's copies of Q 4 and Q 6. 
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an undated Fourth Quarto and then, in the prevailing mood of 
scornful contempt for post-Restoration Quartos, simply desig- 
nated it for convenience by the date of the only dated Quarto 
known to them, that of 1691, without troubling themselves to 
establish bibliographical distinctions, while Mr. Furness merely 
accepted their authority blindly without bothering to verify 
the reference. 6 The only other passage in which Quarto 
authority is cited (page 175) is free from error — as far as it goes: 
but, as stated above, a thorough collation of all the Quartos 
would have improved the reference materially. "Which 
(pardon me)" is indeed the reading of the 1691 Quarto (Q 6) 
for III, ii, 141; but it is also the reading of the [undated] Q 5, 
which appeared between four and seven years earlier, while 
the four other Quartos all agree with the Folios in printing 
" (Which pardon me). " 

His collation also disappoints us in its lack of uniformity. 
He doesn't always record variant punctuation where it really 
affects the sense (e.g.. in the complicated passage on pages 63, 
64), or variant stage directions which are similarly determina- 
tive (e.g., on pages 110, 220, and 270: while on page 278 he 
faithfully records the trivial omission of "omnes" after 
"Exeunt"!). Again, he lets the Folio reading in line I, ii, 182 
stand unamended, without textual or critical comment, though 
practically no editor has printed the line in that form since 
1728. Sometimes he records an orthographical or typographical 
curiosity in the Folios (such as "Feaher F 2," p. 37, or " Waies 
F 3," p. 154), and sometimes omits others that are quite as 
interesting (such as "Fooliry" F 2, 1, ii, 256; "surely" F 2, F 3, 
I, iii, 23; "murder" F 3, F 4, II, ii, 6; "Entrals" F 3, "Entrails" 
F 4, II, ii, 47; etc.); of course, some of these and other similar 
peculiarities may appear only in the Elizabethan Club copies 
of the Folios, not in Mr. Furness', but it seems very unlikely 
that they all do. 

Perhaps the most unpardonable sin, however, in a variorum 
edition such as Mr. Furness was attempting, remains now for 
our final point against him. The foremost purpose stated under 

5 White was the first to record this Quarto reading, in his "Shakespeare's 
Scholar," 1854, but in a curious form that raises a further presumption of 
inaccuracy on his part. 
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the "Plan of the Work," page 465, is this: "In this Edition the 
attempt is made to give, in the shape of Textual Notes, on the 
same page with the Text, all the Various Readings of Julius 
Casar, from the Second Folio down to the latest critical 
Edition of the play." Obviously, a variorum edition's dis- 
tinguishing claim to usefulness and scholarly merit depends 
upon the accuracy of this elaborate textual apparatus: but, 
unless all my criteria for checking him up are at fault, it is just 
here that Mr. Furness is most frequently unreliable, and yet it 
is just here that he receives Mr. Tannenbaum's particular 
commendation, unhappily enough. It is well to recall the 
admirable moderation of the Cambridge Editors (VII, 252) 
in recording the vagaries of one of their predecessors: "In none 
of these cases does our copy of Rowe correspond with his 
statements." Similarly, in the following cases I can only 
record the divergences between Mr. Furness' statements and 
the readings of the Elizabethan Club Folios and Yale University 
Library copies of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, 
etc., leaving it to the reader to decide whether, in the light of all 
the various inaccuracies detailed above, these following dis- 
crepancies are to be explained away as unique typographical 
peculiarities in the Yale or Furness copies, or not rather, at 
least for the most part, to be accounted for as regrettable 
peculiarities in Mr. Furness' method of collation. 

I, ii, 318, 333: Rowe i has "Mettel" (unrecorded). I, iii, 
48, 49: One line Rowe et seq. (unrecorded). II, i, 200: Staun- 
ton's query is not "purgers called, " which would ruin the metre 
(and metrical improvement is the sole point of his suggestion!), 
but "purgers call'd." II, i, 231 [should be 230, as noted above]: 
"flatterers: Pope et cet. " is quite wrong, for this punctuation 
does not appear in Pope, Theobald, Warburton — or, in fact, in 
anyone but Hanmer and Capell, before the Variorum of 1778. 
II, iv, 49: " O Brutus, Brutus Pope, +, Cap. Ktly. " should read, 
"OBrutus! Brutus! Pope, +, [— Var. '73]. Brutus, Brutus, 
Cap. Ktly." Ill, i, 38: "you're" for "you are," Rowe i 
(unrecorded). Ill, i, 84: " Cim. Rowe, + " should read " Cim. 
Rowe ii, +," for Rowe i has "Cin." Ill, i, 143: "[Kneeling. 
Pope," should be credited to "Rowe, +," and should refer to 
line 144. Ill, i, 156: "Through" appears in Pope i only, 
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"Thorough" having been restored in Pope ii. Ill, i, 250: 
"you Antony" holds true through Pope i only, and some 
indication should have been given by Mr. Furness that Theo- 
bald's emended punctuation was suggested in his "Shake- 
speare Restored" and appeared first in Pope ii; a similar failure 
or inability to record the niceties of collation occurs twenty 
lines earlier, where Mr. Furness simply ignores the problem 
(which the Cambridge Editors solve) of distinguishing between 
italic "Lethe" in F 4 and Roman "Lethe" in F 2, F 3. Ill, ii, 
9: This whole note refers to line 13, Mr. Furness having been 
carelessly misled by the fact that both lines end with " rendred " ; 
moreover the collation must be completely changed so as to 
read, "Exit . . . Plebeians. Rowe i, 4- (Exeunt . . . Rowe 
ii, Pope)." — for Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, and 
Var. '73 all read "Exit" not "Exeunt." Ill, ii, 13: Rowe ii 
prints "rendered," not "rendred." Ill, ii, 21: this note 
should be almost exactly reversed, for apparently F 2, F 3, F 4, 
and Rowe stand alone in printing "to them" while everyone 
else follows F 1 in printing "to him." Ill, ii, 76: "he" is 
omitted only in Rowe i, not in Rowe ii. Ill, ii, 285: "mov'd" 
should be credited to Rowe, not Pope; and it is not universally 
adopted, since it does not appear in the Cambridge or Globe 
editions. Ill, iii, s.d.: Theobald and Var. '73 do not call this 
Scene VII, as asserted by Mr. Furness; on the contrary Theo- 
bald follows Rowe and the Folios in continuing the Scene 
without interruption, while Var. '73 follows Capell in calling it 
Scene III. IV, i, 42: "imitations," should be credited to 
Rowe ii, since the period remains unaltered in Rowe i. IV, ii, 
s.d.: why Mr. Furness should arbitrarily select Var. '73 to 
receive credit for the reading "meeting" instead of "meete" is 
a mystery, for this reading appears in all preceding editions 
except CapelPs (i.e., in those of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Han- 
mer, Warburton, and Johnson). IV, iii, 59: Rowe i reads 
"Noblemen" (unrecorded). IV, iii, 95: the collation " a Rowe, 
Pope, Tbeob. Han. Warb." should read "a Rowe ii, +," inas- 
much as "his" appears in Rowe i and "a" in Johnson and Var. 
'73. IV, iii, 139: Pope and Hanmer follow Rowe ii, though 
in a footnote, in reading "Lucius." IV, iii, 140, 143, 144: the 
editions listed read "Luc." here, without exception, and there 
is no ground whatsoever for committing the editors to "Lucil." 
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IV, iii, 155: this s.d. appears first in Pope, not in Rowe; Rowe's 
entirely different arrangement has already been recorded by 
Mr. Furness in the textual note on IV, iii, 139. IV, iii, 184: 
"Brutus's" appears in Rowe i and Theob. i, only; it is "Brutus" 
in Rowe ii and "Brutus' " in Theob. ii. IV, iii, 264: why not 
supply the modern s.d. here, introduced by Hanmer, Capell, 
and Var. 73,— "[Exit Lucius."? IV, iii, 316: "let me see 
Pope." should read "let me see, Pope." IV, iii, 332, 333: 
"vanishest, 111 spirit"; should have been credited to Pope and 
Hanmer as well as to Rowe. V, i, s.d. : " The Fields of Philippi, 
with the two Camps." should be credited not to Rowe alone, 
but to the whole group indicated by "Rowe, +," except that 
Var. '73 omits the prepositional phrase. V, i, 118-121: this 
passage is strangely collated; in the first place, "Pope, +," 
put a semi-colon, not a period, after "himself," and it is mere 
caprice to single out "Coll. Hal. Wh. i" as apparently the only 
modern editors who differ from the Folio punctuation when as 
a matter of fact all but two or three differ from it — and neither 
are they the only three who put a period after "himself"; in the 
second place, the sense of the whole passage depends chiefly on 
the punctuation after "how," — yet Mr. Furness does not 
record this point at all and so implies (what is wildly untrue) 
that every editor retains the Folio colon unchanged; and in the 
third place, it is thoroughly misleading to group together that 
long list of editions as if they all agreed in their pointing of the 
passage, when the Folios and Rowe really begin the sentence in 
a different place, while others vary the body of the passage, 
and yet others end it with a semi-colon, colon, or dash. V, ii, 
8: it is difficult to understand the quality of mind — and 
conscience — responsible for the note on this line; we are assured 
that Rowe and all subsequent editions print a closing s.d. here, 
"Exeunt, Alarums." when as a matter of fact that s.d. appears 
in none of them; the sole ground for Mr. Furness' astonishing 
statement seems to be the fact that in Rowe ii, only, on the line 
below the s.d. "[Exeunt." appears the catchword "Alarums.," 
referring to the s.d. at the top of the next page, beginning what 
is now called Scene III; this coincidence does not occur in Rowe 
i or in any other edition that I have turned to. while further- 
more there is a period, not a comma, after " Exeunt, " even in 
Rowe ii, and most editions read "Alarum" or "Alarm," not 
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"Alarums." V, iii, 55: there is no reason for not recording 
the necessary s.d., "[Exit," supplied by Rowe and retained by 
everyone since. V, iii, 71 : Rowe i reads " Son, " Rowe ii " Sun." 
V, iii, 75: both Rowe's editions anticipate Pope in reading 
"Melancholy's." V, iii, 118: Rowe reads "Funerals" in both 
editions, and should be so recorded. V, v, 25: Rowe, Pope, 
and Hanmer, only, follow F 3, F 4 in reading " Philippi-fields " ; 
Theob. i reads "Philippi fields," and Theob. ii, Warb., Johnson, 
and Var. '73 read "Philippi' fields" — so there is neither rhyme 
nor reason in crediting this last reading to Capell. 

When it is remembered that these specimens of error are 
not even all that I have found, and presumably very far from all 
that anyone would find who should systematically verify every 
one of Mr. Furness' statements (as I had no occasion to do), it 
will be seen that there is offered here a fine opportunity for unsel- 
fish service to the cause of American scholarship : let some dis- 
interested student or committee " audit " my account (or simply 
test Mr. Furness' forthcoming volume, "King John," in the 
same way), employing yet another set of Folios, Quartos, and 
critical editions; and then, if these charges of error are substan- 
tiated, let action be taken forthwith to rescue this monumental 
Variorum series from the hands of its present editor. It is not 
contemplated, naturally, that any legal or forcible action shall 
be attempted in these premises, even were any possible, but it 
is hoped that sufficient moral pressure may be brought to bear 
upon Mr. Furness to persuade him to relinquish the undertaking 
voluntarily and to entrust the decision as to the future of the 
Series to the Modern Language Association of America, prefer- 
ably, or to some other suitable body. 

Lawrence Mason 
Yale University. 



